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ed., XVII. 670). This habit becomes nothing less than exasperating to 
the specialist, and downright misleading to the layman, in chapter X. on 
Foreign Influences in the Civilization of Ancient India. Here are found 
a mass of speculations, new and old, good, bad, and indifferent, for which 
the sources are frequently not given, and of which the only summary 
characterization I can think of is the following rule of thumb : where the 
author has made a categorical assertion, or has added to his statement 
" certainly ", " without doubt ", or the like, the reader should understand 
" possibly " in about one-half of the cases, and " probably " in about 
another quarter of them. 

Such a characterization would not, however, be at all fair to the 
greater part of the book — of which the worst that can be said is that it 
contributes nothing new. The author has generally chosen his authori- 
ties judiciously. In the case of such out-of-the-way characters as Ibn 
Batuta or Robert Knox, even Indianists may thank Mr. Rawlinson for 
giving us readable summaries of the comparatively little-known sources. 
In such a case as the Buddha, the justification for his essay is less clear; 
yet it must be said that he has caught the spirit of the great Teacher's 
mission, and has accurately related the alleged events of his life 
(although, it seems to us, without full realization of the semi-mythical 
character of the Pali legends about the Buddha's life). The meta- 
physics of Buddhism he almost entirely neglects; but, as he truly says, 
the Buddha himself regarded abstract speculation as of very minor 
importance. 

The spelling of proper names in the book is not wholly consistent, 
and savors of the amateur, as does the curious slip Jaina for Jina 
(pages 12 and 13); Jina ("conqueror") is an epithet of various 
religious teachers of India, including Gotama the Buddha, while the 
derivative epithet Jaina is used only of the adherents of a rival sect, the 
Jainas, who were so named because they were followers of another 
Jina (named Vardhamana). 

Franklin Edgerton. 

The Living Past: a Sketch of Western Progress. By F. S. Marvin, 
M.A. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1913. Pp. xvi, 288.) 
This narrowly escapes being a great book. It is a highly original 
synthesis of the social and intellectual history of mankind, from the 
palaeolithic cultures of the ice-age to to-day — and to-morrow ! It is a 
thoughtful book, compact, well written, well proportioned. Its sketches, 
even of scientific progress, reveal the subtle touch of style. The nar- 
rative runs along with a sort of energized placidity which allures but 
never unduly excites the reader. To judge by its speech, one would 
place it among those well-bred books which have been brought up in 
the study of an Oxford don; but when one listens to the content, one 
wonders what outside company it has been keeping. For this is heresy 
— or would be if the author had not deftly avoided calling his book 
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history. As it is, if the historian does not have in his creed a belief 
in a living past he can ignore the work as a creation of — the sociologist; 
if the sociologist does not find it social enough — which he won't — he 
can turn it over to the scientist, who, being unschooled in the intricacies 
of scholastic distinctions as in the universals or accidents of social 
evolution, will probably say that here is at least a sensible point of 
view for the understanding of how he and the world came to be what 
they are. 

There are twelve chapters. After a preliminary statement of the 
principle of "thinking backward and living forward" which gives us 
our grip upon reality in a dynamic world, we pass rapidly but sug- 
gestively over the long stages of pre-historic culture, from the ice-age 
on, glancing at the meaning of invention, and the formation of a " col- 
lective, organizing intelligence ". There is a note of poetry here in the 
half-regret that as man pulled apart from the animals he lost touch 
with them and their ways of instinct, and a Bergsonian suggestion 
that he may re-learn some of these instincts some day. The Early 
Empires contribute to the growth of rational control, not simply law 
and luxury, but the great art of measuring — measurement of space and 
time for the planning of an ordered life. Languages and an alphabet 
are necessary for the social intelligence, but mathematics — first practice, 
then theory — is the basis of material control. This is good work, but 
marred by a strain of teleology, which emerges now and again — or is it 
that the reader is unduly suspicious of such phrases as that Greece and 
Rome did " their preliminary work " for the spread of Christianity? One 
seems to have a memory of similar phrases in Augustine ! 

The history of Greece as Mr. Marvin sees it is in a new perspective. 
Thales pondering over a right-angled triangle — more important in the 
story of intellectual emancipation than all the theogonies of Hesiod — 
the Pythagoreans first conceiving that the world is a globe, Sophocles 
with his paean of human power, Hippocrates separating medicine from 
magic, Socrates " the first figure in history whom we know intimately ", 
Plato the mathematician, Aristotle the biologist, and not least, Hip- 
parchus the scholar — such are the data of the new survey. The keynote 
to Roman history is, of course, the development of law — from fas to jus, 
taboo to human rights. The originality of the treatment here lies 
mainly in the suggestion of its role in the history of " progress " — itself 
a Latin word. The chapters on the Middle Ages and the Renascence 
are the weakest in the book, following more traditional, and less en- 
lightened, analyses, but once the author strikes the " Rise of Modern 
Science " he is more master of his field. From the rationalism of pure 
science, the world of Descartes, Newton, and Leibnitz, he turns to the 
story of the Industrial Revolution, in which "the concrete tools with 
which man alters and fashions the world around him " were to catch up 
with the "purely intellectual instrument" which in the preceding cen- 
tury had so far outstripped them. The stretch of this great epoch is 
slight, but the author sees it in its setting in the long process of the 
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centuries, its creations — cities and wealth and power; its problems of 
the new democracy. " It is just a hundred years since the first steamer 
left the Clyde and much less since the first locomotive engine took 
persons still alive on a journey by rail. The interval since is so crowded 
with events that we rightly treat it as an epoch; yet in the life of the 
species it is but an instant — a flash from the anvil in the forge of man- 
kind." The story of the " Revolution, Social and Political ", which 
brings in our age, begins with Condorcet and Kant, Hegel, Beethoven, 
and Wordsworth. What a background for the fierce movements of 
France ! As for the chapter on " Progress after the Revolution ", it 
reveals England as the Greece of to-day — where the biological world- 
view invades the mathematical. And the great name is Darwin. A 
final look forward ends in a burst of poetry. 

It is always an event when a thinker invades history, however 
partial may be his conquests. Some would have had a different plan 
of campaign, and, like Blucher in London, regret the vastness of the 
spoil that has been overlooked, and some may find fault with the treat- 
ment of what has been taken over. But this may, after all, be only a 
flying squadron. Let the old guard beware ! 

J. T. Shotwell. 

The Ancient History of the Near East: from the Earliest Times to 
the Battle of Salamis. By H. R. Hall, M.A., F.S.A. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. xxiii, 602.) 
The appearance of this book is peculiarly timely. In Mr. Bryce's 
presidential address before the London Congress of 1913, he dwelt upon 
three fields of research which had recently expanded the range of his- 
torical study. Two of these, the study of primitive man, tracing him 
back through the Bronze Age into Neolithic and Paleolithic times; and 
the work of excavation and discovery " in Egypt, in Western Asia, and 
in the lands about the Aegean ", are included in the territory which Mr. 
Hall purposes to survey in this new book. Obvious as the situation has 
been to those working upon it from the side of Oriental civilization, the 
conservatism of classicists has long isolated Greece and Rome as fields 
of study not to be invaded by the profaning hand of the somatological 
anthropologist, the sociologist, or even the economist, and least of all 
by the unsympathetic Orientalist; but the discoveries of the last ten 
or fifteen years have revealed the Mediterranean, and especially the 
Eastern Mediterranean, as a field of study which can no longer be diked 
about by classical conservatism or isolated as in a water-tight compart- 
ment. The Eastern Mediterranean was, as we now know, for ages the 
scene of a slowly developing civilization, essentially Oriental in its 
origins, and as Burrows has remarked in his discussion of Crete, this 
island was long the northern and western outpost of the Orient. It is of 
course no accident that the region in the north where civilization took 
its first great steps forward at the close of the Stone Age, should have 
been over against the mouths of the Nile. 



